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compassionate, blessed, calm; the creator, preserver,
moderator, omniscient, omnipotent; the father, king,
lord, rewarder, ruler; the beginning, the end, the
middle, eternal; the author, life-giver, observer, the
artificer, providence, the benefactor. He alone is all
in all1.'

The man who wrote this was burnt as an atheist.
Such was in fact the confusion of ideas during the
seventeenth century with regard to the true meaning
of atheism, that so late as 1696 the Parliament at
Edinburgh passed an Act2 cagainst the Atheistical
opinions of the Deists/ and that men, such as Spinoza
and Archbishop Tillotson3, though they could no
longer be burnt, were both branded indiscriminately
as atheists.

Nor has even the eighteenth century been quite free
from similar blots. Many men were called atheists
even then, not because they dreamt of denying the
existence of a God, but because they wished to purify
the idea of the Godhead from what seemed to them
human exaggeration and human error.

In our own time we have learnt too well what
atheism does mean, to use the word thus lightly and
thoughtlessly. Yet it is well that whoever dares to
be honest towards himself and towards others, be he
layman or clergyman, should always remember what
men they were who, before him, have been called
blasphemers, heretics, or atheists.

1  G-. C. Yanini, da B. Palumbo (Napoli, 1878), p. 27.

2  Macaulay, < History of England,'chap, xxii; Cunningham, 'History
of the Church, of Scotland,7 vol. ii. p. 313.

8 Macaulay, 'History of England/ chap, rvii: 'He was an Arian, a
Socinian, a Deist, an Atheist.*